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THE FLUVIFAUNUL/E OF AUSTRALIA 
with particular reference to 
FRESHWATER FISHES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

By GILBERT P. WHITLEY, F.R.Z.S., 

The Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Whilst the seas around Australia are inhabited by over two 
thousand distinct species of fishes, the freshwater rivers are the 
preserves of a hardy few, probably only about 150 kinds in all 
the continent, if we exclude introduced forms, such as trout, and 
occasional stragglers into freshwater, like gobies, soles, stingrays, 
toadoes, anchovies, and other estuarine fishes. By comparison with 
other continents, Australia has not a large freshwater fauna, 
due to the absence of many large rivers and the prevalence of 
droughts. We find no trace of certain families of fishes commonly 
found in the rivers of countries the other side of Wallace’s Line. 
There are no native members of the carp tribe (Cyprinidae), 
no killifishes (Cyprinodontidae) and very few catfishes. What we 
lack in variety, however, we make up for in interest as only the 
fittest of our freshwater fishes have survived and some of these 
have persisted for millions of years, long after their relatives had 
died out in other parts of the world. Sucn “fossil fishes" as the 
Queensland Lungfish <Neoceratodus) and Burramundi (Sclero- 
pages) and probably, the freshwater Blackfish or Slippery are 
examples. Others like the Murray Cod, certain gudgeons, fresh¬ 
water herring, perches and grunters have evidently been derived 
long ago from marine ancestors hut are now purely fluviatile. 
Lampreys and freshwater eels still spend part of their lives in 
the sea as do one or two species of Native Minnow (Galaxiidae). 
Obviously, much of the Australian freshwater fauna is very ancient 
and has become established as a result of long ages of natural 
selection, developed, it may be from several "invasions” from the 
sea by different types of fishes at different periods. Many of our 
rivers are now populated with the introduced Trout, English 
Perch and Carp. Mosquito-destroying fish have also been introduced 
although many of our small native fish are adequate for this 
purpose. The rapidity with which a hardy new species might 
spread under favourable conditions is exemplified by Gambusia, 
an introduced pest in the guise of a mosquito-controller, which 
has increased prodigiously at the expense of the Australian fauna 
in areas to which it has been introduced. 

Our purely fluviatile native fishes inhabit fairly definite limits, 
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determined, in the first place, by the extent of river-systems, and 
by climate and land-barriers. However, the zoogeographical regions 
inhabited by our freshwater fishes do not fit so exactly into the 
various river-systems to enable usage of their names, so an alterna¬ 
tive scheme whereby the animals of our lakes and rivers are 
classed into fluvifaunulac has been proposed (Iredale and Whitley, 
South Australian Naturalist, vol. xviii, 1938, pp. 64-68 and map). 
A fluvifaunula—derived from the Latin fluvius, a river, plus the 
diminutive of fauna—is a consociation of animals found in a 
river or a series of rivers. Each was named m honour of a natural¬ 
ist or explorer associated with the fluvifaunula concerned. 

Iredale and Whitley proposed: 

1. The Leichhardtian Fluvifaunula. 

(Named after Ludwig Leichhardt) for the Rivers of North¬ 
ern Territory and from about Broome eastwards to Queens¬ 
land, west of Torres Straits, and extending to the southern 
half of New Guinea. 

2. The Greyian Fluvifaunula. 

(Named after George Grey) for Rivers of the Dampierian 
sub-area, about Ninety Mile Beach to south of Shark’s Bay, 
Western Australia. 

3. The Vlaminghian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Willem Vlamingh) for fresh waters of S.W. Australia. 

4. The Sturtian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Charles Sturt) for Central Australia, westward of the 
Darling System. 

5. The Mitchcllian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Thomas Mitchell) for the Murray River system. 

6. The Lessonian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Rene Primevere Lesson, French naturalist) for Rivers 
of eastern N.S.W., Victoria and northern Tasmania. 

7. The Tobinian Fluvifaunula. 

(After George Tobin, a naturalist with Bligh) for southern 
Tasmanian rivers. 

8. The Krefftian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Gerard Krefft, discoverer of the Queensland Lung- 
fish) for the Mary-Burnett Rivers, Queensland. 

9. The Jardinean Fluvifaunula. 

(After the Jardine family) for Eastern and N. Queensland. 

10. The Gaimardian Fluvifaunula. 

(After Joseph Paul Gaimard, French naturalist) for rivers 
of northern New Guinea. 

Subsequent study of more material, not only of fishes but 
of molluscs, and consultation with colleagues regarding other 
groups (crustacea, river-tortoises, etc.), has confirmed, with slight 
modifications, the fluvifaunular limits proposed in 1938. Naturally 
our divisions of Australia into areas were not intended as hard- 
and-fast outlines, and, since the ana-branches and upper reaches 
of our rivers interlock like clasped fingers in some regions, or 
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river-captures may result from intruded barriers, it is impossible 
to do more than broadly outline these zoogeographical limits on 
a small map, but the latest limits are as shown on the accom¬ 
panying map (Fig. 1). 

For the present paper, we need not consider further the fluvi- 
faunulae of States outside Western Australia. Here, we have the 
Vlaminghian lluvifaunula in the South-west, the Sturtian centre, 
the Greyian north-west lluvifaunula, and, in the far north, the 
outlying parts of the great Leichhardtian tluvifaunula, from which 
the Greyian was evidently derived. 

We know most about the Vlaminghian area, probably the 
most purely Australian tluvifaunula. The Leichhardtian animals 
are better known from the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Car- 



Fig. 1—The Fluvifaunulae of Australia. 


pentaria. The Greyian area may be considered unexplored from 
the point of view of the naturalist, whilst the Sturtian region, as 
far as Western Australia is concerned, seems to be practically 
flshless. 

However, it would be rash to dogmatise with the slender data 
we have at present. We require more specimens for study, more 
exploration, and forbearance from introducing foreign types to the 
detriment of our native fauna. 
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The freshwater fishes of Western Australia are of unique 
interest. Those of the South-west have long been isolated from 
south-eastern Australia or Tasmania, yet some, such as Galaxias 
and Edelia still show affinities; others like Bostockia and Nanna- 
therina* (Fig. 2) are found nowhere else in the world. 

Whether there are fish in the underground waters of the 
Nullarbor Plain has yet to be demonstrated but I have heard 
descriptions of blind fishes which may occur there. One interesting 
blind gudgeon was recently discovered in a well not far from 
North-West Cape; its nearest ally seems to be a gudgeon (Caras- 
siops) which is widely distributed in tropical rivers and has 
recently been found in the subterranean flow of the Gascoyne. 
The contents of our north-western rivers are practically unknown, 



Fig. 2—King River Perchlet, Nannatherina lintstoni Regan 1900, 
a unique Vlaminghian species, from a freshwater creek, Albany 

district. Gilbert P. Whitley, del. 

but may vary with the wet and dry seasons. Marine fishes may 
occur at Noonkanbah, for example, at one season, and purely 
freshwater ones at another. There is a great deal of work to be 
done in this fascinating field and it must be done before man and 
his introductions can spoil still further the virgin waters and 
their heritage of wonderful inhabitants. 

Following is a tentative list of the freshwater fishes of West¬ 
ern Australia, under the headings of the fiuvifaunulae, so far as 
at present known. 

I have excluded the Freshwater Sunfish, Melanotaenia nigrans, 
for the present. It was wrongly recorded (under a synonym) from 
the Perth district by Castelnau. A Leichhardtian species, it may 
occur in the far north of this State but until a specimen is forth¬ 
coming it seems best to exclude the species from the W.A. list. 


*Nunnatherina was named by Tate Regan (Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (ser. 7), vol. xviii, 1906, p. 451). It is superficially like 
Edelia but has a larger mouth, cycloid scales, no lateral line, 
and 31 vertebrae. 
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I have also excluded introduced species, such as trout, and fishes 
which only occasionally enter fresh water from the sea. 

1. Ylaiuinghiun Fluvifaimiiln. 

Wide-mouthed Lamprey, Geotria australis Gray, 1851. 
Narrow-mouth Lamprey, Yarra singularis Castelnau, 1872. 
Native Minnow, Galaxias occidentals Ogilby, 1899. 
Mountain Trout, Galaxias truttaceus hesperius Whitley, 1944. 
Freshwater Cobbler, Tundanus bostocki Whitley, 1944. 
Hardyhead, Craterocepkalus edelensis (Castelnau, 1873). 

King River Perchlet, Nannatherina balstoni Regan, 1906. 
Nightfish, Bostockia porosa Castelnau, 1873. 

Pigmy Perch, Edelia vittata Castelnau, 1873. 

Goby, Glossogobius suppositus (Sauvage, 1880). 

(Also characteristic arc the freshwater tortoise, Clielodina 
oblonga; the mussel, Westralunio; a freshwater sponge, 
Ephydatia multiformis; and the Crustacea, Palaemonetes 
australis, Daphnia thomsoni, and Cliaeraps spp. The Moun¬ 
tain Trout, G. t. hesperius, and a frog, Hyla cyclorhynclia 
of the Albany-Esperance region are allied to Tasmanian 
forms.) 

2. Sliirtian Fluvifaunula. 

Hardyhead, Craterocepkalus cuneiceps Whitley, 1944. 

tCoxiella and other mollusca are characteristic of -this 
desert fluvifaunula.) 

3. Greyian Fluvifaunula. 

Spangled Perch, Madigania unicolor (Gunther, 1859).* 
Gudgeon, Carassiops compressus (Krefft, 1864). 

Blind Gudgeon, Mtlyeringa veritas Whitley, 1945. 

(also characteristic: Northern tortoise, Clielodina stein- 
dachneri, and the mussel, Lortiella.) 

4. Leichhardtian Fluvifaunula. 

Sawfish, Pristis clavata Carman, 1906 (? purely freshwater). 
Leichhardt’s Sawfish, Pristiopsis leichliardti Whitley, 1945. 
Bony Bream, Fluvialosa sp. A. 

Bony Bream, Fluvialosa, sp. B. 

Catfish, Neosilurus brevidorsalis Gunther, 1867, or allied 
species. 

Eel, Anguilla bicolor McClelland, 1844. 

Spangled Perch, Madigania unicolor (Gunther, 1859). 
Grunter, Mesopristes jenkinsi Whitley, 1945. 

Chanda Perch, Acanthoperca gulliveri Castelnau, 1878. 
Archer Fish, Toxotes chatareus (Ham-Buch., 1822). 

Gudgeon, Carassiops compressus (Krefft, 1864)—ex Bruce 
Shipway, Mss. 

Goby, Glossogobius giuris (Ham-Buch., 1822). 

ANIMAL LIFE IN MANGROVES 

By F. LAWSON WHITLOCK, Bunbury 
Mangroves are tropical trees of which numerous genera and 
species are known. The most common in Western Australia is 
the white mangrove (Avicennia marina; which extends on the 
mainland as far south as Shark Bay, where I have found a few 
growing on the eastern shore of Dirk Hartog Island and on Peron 
Peninsula. However there is a curious outlier in a restricted 

*The wide range of this fish, commonly referred to in the 

literature as Therapon unicolor, almost coincides with that of the 
frog, Hyla rubella. 
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locality in the Leschenault Estuary, Bunbury. The red mangrove 
(Ceriops Tagal) extends south to about Onslow. Both the white 
and red mangroves are characteristic ot sandy and sandy- mud 
soils of the creeks of the north-west coast and the muggy atmo¬ 
sphere encourages mosquitoes, midges and other insect life of an 
aggressive nature. Though mangroves are also found facing the 
open ocean (particularly the red mangrove) the life they harbour 
there is not so plentiful as in the thickets lining the margins 
of big salt-water creeks, such as occur near Derby, Condon, Cos¬ 
sack and Port Hedland, and it is in these four localities in which 
I have done a little investigation on mangrove faunas. The black 
mangroves (Rhizophora mucronota and Bruguiera conjugata) are 
purely estuarine, occurring in mud and forming dense jungles in 
the north-west of the Kimberley Division. I have had no experi¬ 
ence of these mangroves. 

To explore mangroves it is necessary to protect the feet owing 
to the sharp pieces of debris being mixed with the surface mud. 
If indiarubber shoes are used they must be securely fastened on 
the feet to prevent them being sucked off by the glutinous mud. 
In places where the half liquid mud is mixed with sand the 
difficulty of penetrating the thickets is much lessened: such was 
the case at Condon, where I had my first experiences in October, 
1908. 

When I did my research work I was chiefly concerned with 
ornithology, but my interest was naturally drawn by other liv¬ 
ing forms. On arriving at a promising looking thicket, at Condon, 
my attention was soon attracted by a torrent of musical notes 
from within. I cautiously entered and imitating some of the notes 
as well as I could I presently lured the songster into view. It was 
a fine male of the White-breasted Whistler (Pachycephula lani- 
oides). I knew the nest and eggs of this species of whistler were 
unknown and I at once decided to devote some time to clearing 
up the mystery surrounding its nidification. It was not long 
before I spied the female, which is a much duller bird. She was 
visibly uneasy, which was encouraging. 1 watched her actions for 
some time and she eventually slipped away. On further exploring 
this thicket I located several other pairs. To make a long story 
short I was ultimately successful in locating several nests and 
obtained eggs which are now in the H. L. White Collection of the 
National Museum, Melbourne. 

Other species of birds were present. The Yellow Silver-eye 
(Zosterops luteaj was fairly plentiful, and a larger bird was 
calling in taller mangroves facing the open ocean. The notes were 
very loud and reminded me of those of tne peacock. I spied the 
caller: it was a fine individual of the beautiful Red-backed Sea- 
eagle ( Haliastur indus). It was perched on ine topmost limb of the 
tallest tree in the group. Near its perch I made out a large nest. 
On climbing I found it contained a single well-grown young bird. 
It looked as if it had been in a snow storm, for the otherwise 
dull brown of the plumage was freely spotted with white. This 
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effect was produced by the underlying white down not being fully 
covered by the general dull brown plumage. Some years later 
when visiting Barrow Island in the Dampier Archipelago I encoun¬ 
tered two more pairs of this eagle. I was actually snugly en¬ 
camped on a small sand-bank surrounded by mangrove. I had 
chosen this site after my tent erected on nearby higher ground 
had been blown down. I found conditions very favourable so long 
as a high tide should not supervene, and it proved an ideal situa¬ 
tion for observing life in the mangroves. I soon spotted a pair of 
these small eagles, which appeared to he attached to a small 
patch of trees on a neighbouring islet. I crossed over at low tide 
and the female rose from a tall tree, in which was a large and 
deep nest to which I climbed. It contained two eggs, of a dull 
pale green and of rather a coarse texture. At another patch of 
mangroves some two miles away I found a third nest in rather a 
low tree. This nest was empty hut whilst I had a few min¬ 
utes rest the female actually came and perched on the rim of 
the nest without observing me, On catching sight of me eventu¬ 
ally she did not evince any alarm and we continued to look at one 
another for some little time. She was perched not ten feet above 
my head. The beautiful cinnamon colour of her mantle showed 
to the best effect. 

At Port Hedland I had opportunities of watching these eagles 
procuring their food. What it consisted of I was not near enough 
to see. The birds cruised around at a height of thirty or forty 
feet, and on spying their prey swooped down and nimbly grabbed 
it from the surface of the water. Rising again the head was grace¬ 
fully lowered till it met the foot: and the food was eaten whilst 
the bird was on the wing. 

Surrounding my camp at Barrow Island was a profusion of 
grey-leaved shrubs. They were loaded with pink berries, which 
though small had a pleasant acid taste. One of the most numerous 
birds feeding on them was the Singing Honeyeater (Meliphaga 
virescens). The little Brown Honeyeater (Gliciphila indistincta 
was there too, and numbers of Z osterops lutea, the same species 
I found at Condon. At night I was awakened by small mammals 
running about, and a pair of incubated eggs of the Pied Oysterr 
catcher (Haernatopus ostralegus) that I was attempting to blow, 
were broken and their contents eaten. There were several other 
familiar birds Hitting about, such as the so-called Willie Wagtail 
(Rhipiduru leucophrys) and the Australian Pipit (Anthus australis). 

But Barrow Island cannot compare with the other mentioned 
localities for mangroves. I had an interesting experience at Con¬ 
don. I noticed a struggle going on and on investigating the cause 
found a sea-snake about three feet long endeavouring to engulf a 
small crustacean which was doing its best to escape. I did not, 
however, see the outcome for the tide came swirling in and I 
had hurriedly to grab my gun and get on to solid ground. The 
mangroves at Condon lining the smaller creeks were less dense 
and when the flood tide came in the first stream was usually 
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pushing ahead of it a number of small fish. They looked like mud- 
skippers (Euchoristopus kalolo) though I never caught one. In 
these mangroves a conspicuous bird was the White-breasted Wood- 
swallow (Artamus leucovhynchus). They were nesting, and one or 
other of the pair was usually perched on the highest twig near 
the nest. Several of the nests contained eggs. 

I have paid casual visits to Port Hedland where I again met 
a pair or two of the White-breasted Whistlers. I was much inter¬ 
ested when I observed these birds feeding on the numerous small 
molluscs. Their method was to carry the molluscs and beat them 
against a convenient tree. When broken the inmate was quickly 
devoured. There was a second species of Pachycephala there. It 
was smaller, and the male resembled tne handsome Golden 
Whistler (P. pectorulis) of the south, the female of which is a 
sombre-coloured bird. This was the BlacK-tailed Whistler (P. 
melanura), but the female differs muen from the South-west 
female. Her plumage may be fittingly described as a subdued 
edition of that of her mate. At low tide I had fine views of White 
Egrets stalking about the mud Hats, as well as parties of waders, 
one of which I secured by ambushing them. It proved to be the 
rare Terek Sandpiper (Xenus cinerea). 

A species of crab was very numerous just on the verge of 
the trees. My attention was attracted by hearing sharp noises, 
“crick, crick, crack!” I soon located them as these crabs are col¬ 
oured bright red. They sit at the mouths of their burrows waving 
their one large red claw. I found them very wary: they disap¬ 
peared in a flash. There was another and larger crab I got a 
brief glimpse of. It had two powerful pinching claws and was 
equally wary. 

At Peron Peninsula, Shark Bay, I found a few isolated man¬ 
groves big enough for crows to nest in and in one instance I 
found a pair of Kestrels feeding a brood ot young in an old crow’s 
nest. Walking on the nearby sand one day I observed what I 
thought was a small Hock of stints or small plover. They were 
moving very quickly in a compact party. I had to walk quite a 
hundred yards before I overtook them. The “waders” proved to 
be a party of small crabs, coloured a pale brown. The speed they 
got over the ground fairly astonished me. 

An interesting bird nesting in the Condon mangroves was the 
Mangrove-bittern (Butorides striata). This is rather a small species 
and related to the herons. 1 found several nests. They were very 
poor affairs, just platforms of sticks which, one would think, 
would be hardly capable of supporting the mother bird and three 
young. Two nests contained eggs of a very pale green colour and 
coarse texture. 

The Mangrove Kingfisher (Halcyon chhloris) seems rather 
a rare species. I have only met: with one pair, and that was on 
Barrow Island. It is larger than the familiar Sacred Kingfisher 
(H. sanctus) being quite two inches longer from tip of beak to 
tip of tail. Its plumage appeared to me to be duller in colour. 
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AN EARLY FRENCH NATURALIST AT THE 
SWAN RIVER 

By Major H. M. WHITTELL, O.B.E., Bridgetown. 

In October, 1800 the French expedition, consisting of the cor¬ 
vettes Geographe and Naturalists, under the command of Nicholas 
Baudin, left France with the object of exploring the coast of New 
Holland. Baudin was captain of the Geographe, and the Naturuliste 
was commanded by Emmanuel Hamelin. The naturalists with the 
expedition included Francois Peron (1775-1810), zoologist; Stanis¬ 
las Levillain ( ? -1801), zoologist; Leschenault de la Tour, botan¬ 
ist, and Charles Alexandre Lesueur, natural history painter. 
At Isle-de-France (Mauritius) on April 22, 1801, Levillain was 
transferred from the Geographe to the Naturaliste. 

On the return of the expedition to France, Peron commenced 
the publication of the official account of the voyage, Voyage de 
Decouverte aux Ter rex Australes, but, dying in 1810, the work 
was completed by Louis de Freycinet, lieutenant on the Natural- 
iste. 

The two vessels reached the south-west coast of New Holland 
in May, 1801, and Cape Naturaliste and Geographe Bay were 
named; a storm driving the vessels out of Geographe Bay, they 
became separated, the Geographe going on to Sharks Bay, and the 
Naturaliste to Rottnest Island. The Naturaliste anchored at Rott- 
nest Island on June 14, 1801, and various parties were sent off 
to examine the other neighbouring islands and the Swan River. 
In the published account (vol. 1, p. 184), Freycinet mentions that 
Pierre Milius, lieutenant on the Naturaliste, and Stanislas 
Levillain went to visit the islands lying south-south-east of Rott¬ 
nest Island. He states that the little sterile island was named 
lie Berthollet: [= Carnac Island], and the one south of it lie 
Buache [= Garden Island]; this latter island he mentions was 
covered with a great number of seals, many of which were killed 
by the sailors. He quotes Levillain’s account of the effects of eat¬ 
ing the Zamia palm nuts. 

Among the records in the French Ministry of Marine there 
is, however, Levillain’s original report which he handed to his 
commanding officer, Hamelin, after his return to the Naturaliste 
from this visit to the islands lying south-south-east of Rottnest 
Island, and there is a manuscript copy in me National Library at 
Canberra. As any information, however limited in extent, on the 
early natural history of Western Australia is of importance, 
opportunity is taken to print a full translation of Levillain’s report 
as it enlarges considerably on the brief references in the printed 
account of the voyage. The translation was made for me by Mr. 
N. Thrclfall of Perth. 

LEVILLAIN’S REPORT 

On the twenty-eighth of Prairial, year 9 [June 17, 1801], 
when the weather was fairly fine, I set out with Citizen Milius, 
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Ship’s Lieutenant, to visit the island S. 1 S.E. of Rottnest (1). 
We reached it, but as we were about to anchor there we saw 
another island (2) a league further on, and made our way to it, 
threading our way between several rocks, which left us enough 
room to reach it. We had scarcely landed when we saw a large 
number of "sea-bears” or seals (3), of which we killed a great 
number. 

We saw no other types of quadruped, but in the scrub we saw 
several birds of prey of the buzzard family and some very large 
crows. Along the shore there were several types of water birds, 
such as oyster catchers with black bills and red feet and eyes, 
and black-and-white grebes (4). which continually strutted around 
on the rocks. We found the broken pieces of some rather beauti¬ 
ful shells, such as trumpet shells, spiral shells, sea-ears, delicate 
sponges, etc. 

Although the soil was sandy, nevertheless it produced a large 
number of trees and plants, some of which were like a large type 
of heather, and others smelled of myrtle, and many varieties of red 
and yellow flowers, which lent a somewhat gay appearance to 
these gloomy and solitary forests. 

After travelling right around the island and exploring a little 
of the interior, we re-embarked in the ship’s boat in order to 
depart. We left behind us a bottle containing a note which told 
of our visit to this place, and the hunting which we had done. 
In view of this same hunting, we named this island Bear Island 
(5). We took 5 of the largest of these big creatures on board, 
to supply the ship’s crews with fresh meat, and at 5 p.m. we set 
sail, not by the same route by which we had come, since there 
were too many reefs to be avoided, and because night was 
approaching as well; for those reasons, we steered along the coast 
of the mainland. 

Instead of having favourable weather, as we had when setting 
out from the ship, we had persistently contrary winds and snatches 
of rough weather. The sea kept rising and the water began to 
come into our boat in such quantities that it took two men all 
their time to bail it out. After tacking a little from side to side, 
we could no longer see the "Naturaliste’s” signals, and we were 
already very tired and wet. 

At midnight, as Citizen Milius saw that it would he impossible 
to rejoin the ship, he gave the order to drop anchor under the 
lee of a sand hill to the east of the ship. We spent a night full 


(1) Carnac Island. 

(2) Garden Island. 

(3) The Hair Seal, Neoplioca cinerea. 

(4) “des Grebes noirs et blancs”—these were undoubtedly 
Pied Cormorants (Phalacrocorax varius ) — still numerous 
there. 

(5) “He au.x Ours” — this naming is not referred to by Frey- 
cinet in Peron's book, where the island is named “He 
Buache.” 
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of hardships and anxiety; the sea was extraordinarily rough, 
and from time to time we shipped big, high-crested waves, which 
caused us great trouble and weariness. 

At dawn we set up our mast again and set sail into a contrary 
wind, with the weather still bad. As we were tacking along the 
shore, and were just putting about, our mast snapped and fell 
into the sea, taking the sail with it; we therefore anchored 
quickly. We mended the mast and tried to set oil again, but the 
sailors were too slow in carrying out the orders given them, the 
sea was running high, and the currents and the billows drove us 
aground. Citizen Milius jumped into the sea and strove with all 
his strength to refloat the boat, but no one helped him, and he 
was thrice swept over by the waves. Finally, as we saw that he 
could do nothing on his own and as some of the sailors were 
shouting for help, panic stricken by the heavy seas dashing into 
the boat, in order to save ourselves we all jumped into the sea 
intending to swim ashore. 

I cannot swim, but it was highly necessary for me to make 
up my mind to do so or to perish. Fortunately, we all escaped 
drowning. Someone had the presence of mind to take ashore a 
rope which was fastened to the boat. By this means we were able 
to haul it ashore and even to save a portion of the stores and 
belongings which had not been washed away by the high waves. 
I myself managed to get a great coat (worth 150 francs in French 
money). It was the first time I had used it! 

This was not the last of our troubles. When we reached the 
shore, we had been wet for eighteen hours, but we were unable 
to make a fire, since our gun powder was all spoilt by the sea 
water, as well as our tinder. 

Citizen Milius had all our things piled together, as well as 
the boat’s equipment. With the sails and oars we made a tent, 
and firewood was got ready; but our position was a cruelly un¬ 
comfortable one, and for four long hours we tried, in vain, all 
possible ways of lighting a fire, for we needed one ever so badly. 
Fortunately, one of the boat's crew had saved a lens, or burning 
glass, from the boat; but there was no sun. As an unexpected 
blessing, it appeared for a moment; this sailor succeeded in light¬ 
ing his pipe, and this fire gave us the greatest pleasure. We were 
lucky enough to light a candle by the same method, and in a 
few moments we had plenty of fire. 

Those who were first dry went and set up on the highest 
points of land two masts with flags attached, so that they could 
be seen from the ship and the crew would know where we were. 
In another spot they prepared a wooden beacon by the water’s 
edge, so that if the flags were not seen, at least the fire would 
be seen at night. 

On the next day, in spite of the bad weather, a small dinghy 
reached us, and we informed the men in it of our unfortunate 
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position. We had only a very little biscuit, and even that was 
soaked with sea water; and as we had only a little fresh water, 
we had the greatest need of help, since we could find nothing 
useful in this place. 

Some of the sailors reported to us that they had seen along 
the beach a big ship’s sprit and a pair of trousers belonging to 
a member of the ship’s crew. This news caused great anxiety 
among us for our comrades’ safety, and Citizen Milius got me to 
go with him to look for the mouth of the Swan River, and in 
particular to see if we could see the ship. 

We covered at least a good 4 or 5 leagues (6), often waist 
deep in water, and had as our only refreshment some brackish 
water flavoured with a little arrack. In the evening we came 
back to the encampment tired out and badly in need of rest; and 
learned from some of the sailors who had received news from 
the crew of the little boat which had been sent us, that Captain 
Hamelin and several other men aboard the ship were sure that 
they had seen a ship under sail, and everything justified the 
belief that it might be the "Geographe.” (7) We were most 
delighted to hear this news. 

On the next day, after we had had some rest, Citizen Milius 
and I, accompanied by several sailors, set off again, but this time 
in a different direction, to reach the Swan River. We passed 
through several patches of forest, encountering several kangaroos, 
which however were too far away for us to shoot them. We also 
saw a large number of red-bellied green parrots (8), and a large, 
black vulture-like bird of prey the size of a turkey (9), besides 
many other little wild birds. 

Coming nearer the river we found an enormous bird’s nest 
in a fig tree. This nest was made of roots and sticks and was some 
6 to 7 feet from the ground. What bird’s could it have been, I 
wonder? (10) As we went along the river we saw two native 
huts, but they were empty at the moment of human beings. There 


(6) The party was working its way on the mainland between 
Rockingham and Fremantle. 

(7) The Geographe had become separated from her consort 
in Geographe Bay by a storm and it was arranged by 
the Commander, Baudin, that they should rendezvous at 
Rottnest Island and then at Sharks Bay. However, the 
Geographe proceeded direct to the latter destination. 

(8) Very probably these were Western King Parrots ( Pur- 
pureicephalus spurius), though the Western Rosella 
( Platycercus icterotis) has red under-parts. 

(9) Probably the Wedge-tailed Eagle (Uroa'etUs audax). 

(10) Perhaps the White-breasted Sea-eagle (Haliaeetus leu- 
cog aster). It does not now breed in this district. 
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were two spears and some freshly burnt wood in them; we left 
two knives and two pieces of blue cloth there. 

As we feared that the bad weather would prevent help from 
the ship reaching us, we searched all through this barren land 
for any edible fruits or plants growing in it. We found a sort of 
almond, which to us seemed excellent when baked in the coals. 
Indeed, it tasted like chestnut, but how we were punished for our 
curiosity! We became so sick that we thought we were dying, 
and when I had vomited the little of it that I had eaten I under¬ 
went a terrible attack of dry retching and vomited a good two 
glassfuls of blood; this has since made my lungs feel extremely 
weak. (11). 

At last they sent us from the ship some provisions, some men, 
and planking and tools to mend the boat. And in five days, after 
great toils, difficulties and efforts, we re-launched our boat, and 
reached the ship after four hours’ rowing. We were very weak, 
and tears stood in our eyes as we embraced our Captain and all 
our comrades. 

What reflections I have to make after this unfortunate ship¬ 
wreck, as I lost my father and a brother in this way! Now I am 
at last on the ship again, I hope to reach home again, in spite of 
my delicate constitution and our poor food. (12) 

On the shore I found a great piece of amber (13); and if it is 
really amber, it will be worth 200 piastres to the government. 
It has already been placed in a section of the number 1 Museum 
Collection. 

I also brought back with me some birds, such as parrots, wag¬ 
tails, etc., etc. 

Aboard the Corvette “Naturaliste.” 

Stanislas Levillain 


(11) This was the fruit of the Zamia Palm (Macrozamiu 
Reidlei). It was named after Anselme Riedle who was 
chief gardener on the Geographe, by the botanist Gaudi- 
chaud. The name has priority over the better known 
Macrozamiu Fraseri. The manner in which the aborigines 
treated the fruit to get rid of the poisonous properties 
is described by Sir George Grey in his “Journals of Two 
Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and Western 
Australia,” 1841, vol. 2 p. 296. 

(12) Unhappily poor Levillain died six months later as described 
on p. 213 of vol. 1 of Pcron's book. He died on December 
29, 1801. Peron remarks that a cruel dysentery had pur¬ 
sued him since the vessel left Timor complicated by a 
pernicious fever diaphoretique. lie was buried at sea. 
His death affected the spirits of all on board both the 
vessels as his “extremely sweet and quiet” character 
had rendered him dear to all his companions. Peron men¬ 
tioned that at Sharks Bay, Levillain had made a fair col¬ 
lection of the’ fossil shells which make up a large part 
of the shoreline at the southern end of Sharks Bay, one 
of the most remarkable features of that place. 

(13) “un enorme morceau d’ambre.” Possibly Levillain meant 
to write ambergris. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON OUR ALIEN FLORA 

By J. E. S. SOUSTER, Forrestfield. 

The most marked feature of our climate is the strong 
contrast between the hot, dry summers and the wet, comparatively 
mild winters. In a word, this is a "Mediterranean” climate, so 
called from its being typical of much of that part of the world, 
though similar conditions are found in parts of South Africa, Chile, 
California and South Australia. Such a climate is reflected in the 
vegetation of those regions, the herbaceous plants being common¬ 
ly either annuals or else perennials with a summer resting period, 
while the trees and shrubs are adapted to withstand the un¬ 
favourable summer season by their sclerophyllous structure. That 
is to say, the foliage is typically evergreen, thick, often narrow, 
frequently dull green or greyish, and sometimes much reduced 
either to phyllodes, which are in many cases sharply pointed, or 
still more so to minute scales, the leaf functions being taken 
over by the green stems. These features are well seen in the trees 
and shrubs of our coastal plain and of the Jarrah forests. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that among the 
foreign plants which have succeeded in establishing themselves 
here, a considerable number are natives of similar climates in 
other parts of the world. Attention was first drawn to the number 
of South African plants naturalised here, some so well as to be 
troublesome weeds. The Veldt grasses (Ehfhartia spp.), the so- 
called Guildford grass (Romulea rosea) which is nearer a Crocus 
than a true grass, the Watsonias, the Hottentot Fig or Pig-face 
(Carpobrotus edule), the Double Gee <Emex australis), several 
species of Oxalis (the Cape Tulips) and the Cape Weed (Crypto- 
stemma calendulaceum ) are examples which will come readily 
to mind. 

To avoid the danger of jumping to hasty generalisations, a 
list was compiled of all the naturalised plants recorded in the 
Enumerutio Plantarum Australiae OccidenUilis (1931) by the 
Government Botanist, Mr. C. A. Gardner, with their countries 
of origin as given in the Index Kewensis. It was first noticed that 
although this list contained 253 species belonging to 10 families, 
more than half were included in the three families Gramineae, 
Papilionaceae and Compositae. The high representation of 
Gramineae and Papilionaceae reflects their agricultural import¬ 
ance. The proportion of Compositae is not unduly high as about 
ten per cent of the world’s seed plants belong to this, the largest, 
family. 

Analysing the list according to countries of origin, it was 
found that 71 species were "typically” Mediterranean against 35 
South African, three species being common to the two regions. A 
plant was regarded as typically Mediterranean if its range was 
given in the Index Kewensis as the “Mediterranean Region” or if 
some country or locality in that region was specifically mentioned 
(in plant geography the "Mediterranean Region” is commonly 
understood to extend from the Black Sea to the Canary Isles). 
Where the range of a plant was given simply as “Europe”, “Europe 
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and North Africa”, "Europe and West Asia” and the like, indicat¬ 
ing a fairly wide distribution, that plant was not regarded as 
typically Mediterranean, though in many cases it would be found 
within the limits of that area. Though it is obvious that figures 
so derived permit of no great accuracy, we may say that the 
Mediterranean Region has contributed about twice as many of 
our naturalised plants as South Africa, and that these two 
areas together have supplied about 40% of our alien flora. 

The impression is gained that the Mediterranean element is 
less aggressive though more valuable than the South African. 
This is particularly the case in the family Papilionaceae where 
against the one South African contribution, the shrub Psoralea' 
pinnata, the Mediterranean is represented by 27 species, the 
majority having some, or a few very considerable, value as pasture 
plants, e.g., Trifolium subtermneum. Probably few of these could 
long survive outside the artificial environment provided by agri¬ 
culture, whereas we notice the comparatively worthless South 
Africans more actively competing with our native plants, though 
it may be doubted if they could ever establish themselves to any 
appreciable extent where the native plant cover had never known 
human interference. It would be an interesting study, in an area 
where competition already exists and where further artificial 
interference can be withheld, to map the areas occupied by the 
opposing forces and to follow the course of events over a number 
of years. 


Families represented in our Alien Flora 


Family. 

No. of spp. 

Family. 

Forward . 

No. of spp. 
. 165 

Gramineae . 

. 52 

Euphorbiaceae 

. 4 

Araceae . 

. 1 

Malvaceae . 

. 1 

Liliaceae . 

. 1 

Cactaceae . 

. 2 

Iridaceae . 

. 4 

Onagraceae . 

. 2 

Urticaceae . 

. 1 

Umbelliferae . 

. 3 

Polygonaccae . 

. 6 

Primulaceae . 

. 2 

Chenopodiaceae 

. 3 

Gentianaceae . 

. 1 

Amarantaceae 

. 2 

Asclcpiadaceae 

. 1 

Phytolaccaceae 

. 1 

Hydrophyllaceae 

. 1 

Aizoaceae 

. 2 

Borraginaceae . 

. 2 

Caryophyllaceae . 

. 9 

Verbenaceae . 

. 1 

Ranunculaceae . 

. 1 

Labiatae . 

. 8 

Papaveraceae 

. 5 

Solanaceae . 

. 10 

Cruciferae . 

. 13 

Scrophulariaceae 

. 9 

Rcsedaceae . 

. 2 

Plantaginaceae 

. 3 

Rosaceae . 

. 2 

Rubiaceae . 

. 1 

Papilionaceae . 

. 51 

Cucurbitaceae . 

. 2 

Geraniaceae . 

. 4 

Campanulaceae ... 

. 1 

Oxalidaceae . 

. 3 

Lobeliaceae . 

. 1 

Linaceae . 

. 2 

Compositae . 

. 33 

Forward . 

. 165 

Total spp .... 

. 253 


















































































































SUMMARY. 


Number of families . 40 

Number of species . 253 


Principal families represented, number of 
species and percentage of naturalised flora. 


(1) Graminae . 52 spp. 

(2) Papilionaceae . 51 spp. 

(3) Compositae . 33 spp. 

136 spp. 


representative 


20.6% 

20 . 1 % 

13.0% 

53.7% 


The number of naturalised plants would be somewhat in¬ 
creased if brought up to date, but the general conclusions drawn 
here would not be materially affected. 


AGGRESSION IN BIRDS 
with particular attention to 
THE AGGRESSION OF MIXED FLOCKS ' 

By ERIC H. SEDGWICK, Caron. 

Of recent years students have given much attention to bird 
behaviour. Much of this attention, however, appears to have been 
concentrated upon the study of territory and display associated 
either closely or remotely therewith, while aggression—a marked 
phase of bird behaviour—seems to have received little attention 
except in respect of the defence of territory. I would suggest, then, 
that aggression is a relatively simple type of behaviour, the study 
of which might possibly throw light on the more complex prob¬ 
lems of territory and display. 

Aggression among birds appears to be divisible into two 
classes, not always clearly defined, which might be termed genuine 
aggression and display aggression. The former type is well exem¬ 
plified by the easily provoked attacks of Magpies. These attacks 
are usually silent, determined and carried out with intent to 
inflict damage, as most Australian bird observers have learned 
at the cost of minor scalp injuries. The aggressive display of the 
Banded Plover falls into the second category. Alarming as these 
attacks are, they are never, to the best of my knowledge, pressed 
home and may therefore be summarised as noisy and effective 
bluff. 

A second possible classification of aggressive behaviour is into 
individual aggression and mass aggression, the former being the 
reaction of one or two birds to a situation clearly discernible, 
while the latter is the reaction of a flock primarily to a situation, 
but also, secondarily, to the alarm cries and behaviour of the 
rest of the flock. “Mass aggression" can again be subdivided into 
the specific aggression of unmixed flocks and the mixed aggression 
of flocks made up of two or more species. 

Specific mass aggression appears to be comparable with the 
other social activities such as the foraging of flocks of cormorants 
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and of pelicans, the breeding in heronries of herons and egrets, 
and the social displays of waders. As the biological value of mass 
aggression appears fairly obvious, the phenomenon does not 
impress one as being very extraordinary. 

The aggression of mixed flocks, on the other hand, is more 
striking. It is true that certain other mixed associations may be 
comparable, e.g. the mixed feeding associations of Black Duck 
and Coot, Little Black Cormorant and Australian Pelican and 
of Mute Swan (Cygnus olov) and Hoary-headed Grebe and the 
associations of species of very similar habits, e.g. White-browed 
Wood-swallow and Masked Wood-swallow, of Musk Lorikeet and 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet, or Little Lorikeet, and, last but not 
least, comparison can be made with the less easily explained 
mixed flocks of small birds which, through feeding, appear to be 
associated mainly for the satisfaction of calling excitedly together. 
These comparisons do not, however, explain what induces birds 
of two or three, and in some cases even more, species to unite 
for purposes of aggression. It seems possible that this congrega¬ 
tion is a response to a generalised type of call—a primitive call, 
older than the species, older than the genus—part of a common 
language of birds. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that the human ear 
can often recognise the emotion underlying calls of pain, fear 
and anger uttered by creatures far below him in the scale of 
animal relationship. In a somewhat similar way, it would seem 
that certain birds are emotionally responsive to the anger calls 
of totally unrelated species. This response to a generalised call 
may be compared with recorded cases of nirds feeding the young 
of other members of their own or of other species or with the 
response of many small birds, e.g. MaluruS (spp.) and Sericornis 
(spp.) to “calling up’’ by an observer. 

From our present knowledge of bird-behaviour it does not 
appear likely that these responses are intelligent—cases of rational 
mutual aid. That such responses are not entirely intelligent is, 
perhaps, illustrated by an amusing incident observed by myself. 
Pausing by a clump of Callitris near Miles, Queensland, I was 
at once “mobbed” by a party of Apostle-birds. Almost imme¬ 
diately a small party of Noisy Miners arrived and began to abuse 
both myself and the Apostle-birds indifferently. It seems possible 
that at least one of the Miners entirely failed to observe my 
presence. 

Curiosity is another factor that may operate in attracting 
birds to a mobbing—I always endeavour to attend mobbings 
myself! 

A few cases of aggressive behaviour of mixed flocks are 
detailed in the following table in which, as throughout this paper, 
the vernacular names are those used in the R.A.O.U.’s “The Official 
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Check List of the Birds of Australia,” 1926, where the relevant 
scientific names may be referred to:— 



Date 

Locality 

Object of Attack 

Attackers 

Oct. 

15, 1944 

Fountain Head, 
N.T. 

Koel (female) 

Silver-crowned Friar-birds, 
Little Friar-birds, Yel¬ 
low-throated Miners and 
two Blue-faced Honey- 
eaters. 

Jan. 

7. 1945 

Batchelor, 

N.T. 

Blue-winged 

Kookaburra 

(male) 

Shining Flycatcher (male) 
a n d t w o Crimson 
Finches (male and 
female). 

July 

17, 1944 

Katherine, 

N.T. 

Brown Hawk 

Large party of Galahs 
and two White Cocka¬ 
toos. 

June 

4, 1944 

Warlock 

Ponds, 

N.T. 

Rufous Owl 

Numerous birds of other 
species, including Blue¬ 
faced Honeyeaters and 
Blue-winged Kookabur¬ 
ras. 

Dec. 

25, 1942 

Bel grave, 

Vic. 

Tiger Snake 

White-browed Scrub- 
wrens. Southern Yellow 
Robins and a Honey- 
eater (sp.). 

Sept. 

30. 1945 

Kowguran, 

Qld. 

Observer 

c.9 Apostle-birds, Noisy 
Miners. Magpie-larks 

(two) and a White- 
winged Chough. 

Oct. 

3 1945 

Kowguran, 

Qld. 

Observer 

c.7 Apostlo-blrds and 

Noisy Miners. 

May 

20, 1935 

Nangeenan, 

W.A. 

Boobook Owl 

A number of Red Wattle- 
birds and two Grey 
Butcher-birds. 

Feb. 

1, 1935 

Nangeenan, 

W.A. 

Tawny Frog- 
mouth 

Two Magpie-larks, a But¬ 
cher-bird and several 
Western Magpies. 

Feb. 

3, 1935 

Nangeenan, 

W.A. 

Boobook Owl 

Several Dusky Miners 
and a Grey Butcher¬ 
bird. 

April 

15, 1936 

Nangeenan, 

W.A. 

Raven 

Western Magpie and a 
number of Dusky Min¬ 
ers. 

Mar. 

5, 1941 

Peel Estate, 
W.A. 

Carpet Snake 

Dusky Miners and Grey 
Butcher-birds. 

Mar. 

3, 1935 

Nangeenan, 

W.A. 

Brown Hawk 

Western Magpies and 
Magpie-larks. 

June 

8, 1938 

Peel Estate, 

Toy Teddy Bear 

Western Magpies, Mag- 


W.A. pie-larks, Dusky Miners 

and one Grey Butcher¬ 
bird. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 

Length of Kangaroo’s Leap.—Some information is to hand on 
the length of jump of a Kangaroo ( Macropus ocydromus). Mr. 
Edgar Grant, of Narrogin, measured one on the flat and it was 
44 feet 9 inches, a tape measure being used. This is very interest¬ 
ing and it is worth quoting E. Le G. Troughton on this matter. 
He says (“Furred Animals of Australia”): “Leaps of up to nearly 
forty feet have been reported, but such records, if true, would 
undoubtedly have been influenced by unusually favourable circum¬ 
stances of take-off and sloping ground.” So this jump is really in 
the record class. 

—V. N. SERVENTY, Subiaco. 

Flight Speed of Bronzewing Pigeons. — It is well known that 
interesting data on the speed of bird flight can be obtained 
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by pacing individual birds with a motor car along country roads. 
An opportunity of getting an estimate of the speed of the Com¬ 
mon Bronzewing (Phups chalcoptera) was provided me in Novem¬ 
ber, 1945, near Lake Grace. Our car flushed two Bronzewings 
from the ground, to the right of the road. They both overtook us, 
though one rose before the other, and flew at first parallel with 
the car. They then quickly swung across the road in front of the 
car and disappeared into the bush. Our car was doing 40 miles 
per hour. 

—D. L. SERVENTY, Nedlands. 

Spinebill Honeycaters and Dryandra nivea. In The Emu, 
vol. 27, 1928, p. 185, there is an interesting paper by O. H. Sargent 
entitled ‘‘Reactions Between Birds and Plants”, in which he 
stresses the part played by birds in the pollination of many species 
of native flora. He infers that Banksia and related species are 
primarily bird-pollinated. Of the cup-like blossoms of Dryandra 
nivea he remarks: “The style-tips are directed inwards round the 
rim of the ‘cup', so that a bird seeking the nectar (nauseously 
heavy-odoured), which pours from the blossoms on to the bottom 
of the ‘cup’, must needs rub every style-tip. Excellent as its 
pollination mechanism undoubtedly is, Dryandra nivea is a very 
‘shy’ seeder. The reason why is quite unknown to the author . . 

As no particular bird-pollinators are mentioned by Mr. 
Sargent for this plant, it may, therefore, be of interest to record 
that in the Coolup district where the plant is common I have 
frequently found the Western Spinebill <Acanthorhynchus super- 
ciliosttsJ feeding with its head immersed in its cup-like blossoms. 
In his paper Sargent enumerates the following species in which 
the Spinebill has been seen feeding: Anigosanthus manglesii, 
Banksia spy., Hardenbergia comptoniana, fuchsia and “geranium”. 

—A. H. ROBINSON, Coolup. 

Bob-tail Bite.—Some years ago while on a visit to the Narro- 
gin district, I encountered a Bob-tail Lizard (Trachysaurus rugosus) 
and decided to take his photograph. My host, who was with me, 
secured the lizard in the approved manner, i.e., by seizing him 
behind the head with thumb and forefinger. I then made the mis¬ 
take of taking the lizard from my friend in the same way, except 
that, for convenience I approached it from the head end instead of 
from the tail end. The Bob-tail promptly seized one of my disen¬ 
gaged fingers which came within range of his jaws and held on 
with remarkable tenacity. My friend, more concerned for my 
welfare than that of the unfortunate reptile, struck it several heavy 
blows with a stick, but finally had to lever its jaws apart in order 
to release me. 

As the finger was somewhat lacerated, I took an early oppor¬ 
tunity of bathing it with a solution of permanganate of potash. 
The bite was a little painful at first as the flesh had been torn at 
the base of the finger nail, but there were no complications. 

No doubt lizard bites if neglected could cause more or less 
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serious trouble, but in this respect they are no different from other 
iion-venomous bites. The fact is, I fancy, that ill effects caused by 
bites and stings are too greatly feared. I have had a fairly wide 
experience, both as a victim and as a “first aider,” of various stings 
and bites, including those of species of centipedes, scorpions and 
spiders, and have been reassured by the consequences. 

—E. H. SEDGWICK, Caron. 

The White-wingeil Black Tern near Broome. The White- 
winged Black Tern (Chlidonias leucoptera) is a species which 
nests on the lakes and swamps of southern Europe, Algeria and 
central Asia, and wanders both north and south in the non¬ 
breeding season, sometimes reaching Australia. However, apart 
from a few records from the Northern Territory and Cape York, 
the only known certain instances of its appearance in the south 
occurred in 1917 and 1918. In the former year there was a remark¬ 
able invasion of thousands of these terns into the South-West. 
They were first reported from Doodlakine in the middle of March 
and the birds reached the west coast on Easter Sunday, April 8 
along a broad front which extended in the north at least to Wedge 
Island and south to Busselton. A full and interesting account of 
the visitation was published in The Emu, vol. 17, 1917, p. 95, by 
Mr. W. B. Alexander. He stated that almost every swamp and 
estuary between Moora and Balingup seemed to have parties 
of the birds feeding over them. They were also seen at Garden 
Island. Lesser numbers of the terns were reported near Perth 
the following year (The Emu, vol. 18, 1918, p. 134). 

There have been no reports of the species in Western Aus¬ 
tralia—or for that matter with any certainty elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth—ever since. So it is interesting to report that a 
specimen was collected by Mr. E. A. Akerstrom 20 miles S.W. of 
Broome on October 21, 1945. This was during a fisheries investiga¬ 
tion in the area by Mr. G. P. Whitley in the lugger “Isobel.” Mr. 
Whitley preserved the specimen in alcohol and kindly handed it 
over to me for examination. The bird was one of a large flock 
working over several shoals of tuna (Kishinoella tonggol). 

The specimen was an immature female. The head was 
black, with the feathers narrowly tipped white, the forehead was 
broadly white, and there was a small black spot at the inner 
side of the orbit. Behind the head was a narrow white nuchal 
ring. The rest of the upper-parts were grey, with a brown tinge 
on some of the humeral feathers. The tail was light grey, whitish 
at the base and with the outer vane of the outermost quill white. 
All the underparts, including the under-wing coverts, were pure 
white with the underneath of the flight quills light grey. Measure¬ 
ments: Wing, 203 mm.; culmen, 22.0; tarsus, 21; middle toe and 
claw, 24. The specimen matches very well a young female collected 
near Monger’s Lake during the 1917 visitation and preserved at 
the W.A. Museum. 

—D. L. SERVENTY, Nedlands. 
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